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e (at least in the roots of words) still stands out rather clearly 
as denoting a stronger present interest of the speaker (being used 
especially in the present tense of verbs) while o indicates com- 
parative indifference and is, therefore, pre-eminently used in 
verbal nouns. " (p. 106) Aside from the fact that time contrasts 
grew out of the distinctions between Aspects (or Modality, p. 
154) it does not seem apparent why a present tense and a verb 
should necessarily involve a greater present interest than a past 
tense or a verbal noun. Why not rather say, again, and still 
be in good company, the cause of Qualitative Gradation we do 
not know. 

Again, in the explanation of Mutation it is stated all too 
positively, (in spite of the author's article in the I. F., xxx) that 
"the general phonetic tendencies of the Germanic languages do 
not admit of any change of consonants under the influence of 
either following or preceding vowels," although it is refreshing 
to learn here, as in a few other instances, that the cause of muta- 
tion is not definitely known. 

If I have in these, as in a goodly number of other places, covered 
the maigins of my copy with question marks, it is indicative, not 
of a lack of interest on my part, nor of a lack of suggestiveness 
on the part of the author, but rather of the contrary. BUT — 
who is going to put in the question marks for the reader to whom 
this book is professedly addressed? 

Tobias Diekhoff. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., April, 1917. 



GOTTFRIED KELLER AS A DEMOCRATIC IDEALIST. 
By Edward Franklin Hauch, Ph.D. N. Y., Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1916. (Diss.) 

Gottfried Keller's life (1819-1890) spans eight decades of the 
19th century, a period which witnessed more political ferment and 
upheaval than perhaps any similar period in recorded history. 
For this reason alone it would have been of interest to examine the 
political views of any broad-minded man of letters who saw these 
things in the making. But Keller's peculiar situation enhances 
this intrinsic interest not a little: a citizen of a small but ardently 
independent and democratic state, he could view with some aloof- 
ness the changing scenes on the stage of Europe, yet apply to his 
judgment of them the democratic ideas and ideals which his own 
land took for its own. And more than this, although a Swiss 
by birth and conviction, he was enrolled in that greater Germany 
of the mind and the spirit that testifies so eloquently to the power 
and influence of German thought in 19th century Europe. Hence 
the ties which kept him in close touch not only with the particu- 
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larly interesting trends of German political theory, but also with 
the development of philosophic thought, nowhere more vital 
than in Germany. On all these counts, we should welcome such 
a study as that of Dr. Hauch, whose "main purpose is to show 
more clearly the development of Keller's democratic thinking, 
and to define and outline his own peculiar type of democratic 
ideahsm in its various aspects, as reflected and revealed in his 
life and especially in his writings . . . what appears to me to be 
of chief significance in his contribution to nineteenth century 
Uterature and thought is his uncom.promisingly democratic atti- 
tude of mind in all things, coupled with an indestructible ideahsm 
in his outlook upon life. On the one hand he had a clear and 
catholic vision for things as they are; on the other, he had the 
power of extracting from the crude facts of life their poetic and 
vital significance. This phase of Keller's thought as revealed 
in his writings, has not been worked out with any degree of com- 
pleteness heretofore. In so far as the present work does this, it 
can claim to be an original contribution to the literature of hterary 
research." (pp. 4-5). 

In many respects Dr. Hauch's work shows admirable quali- 
ties. The general plan is well conceived. An introduction 
defines the democratic tendencies in nineteenth century German 
Hterature, outlines briefly Keller's relation to these, and sketches 
his life. Four chapters then take up Keller's 1) early works and 
political thought, 2) romanticism, realism, and religion, 3) edu- 
cationaV ideals, 4) artistic ideals. A brief conclusion brings the 
study to a close, followed by a good (uncritical) bibliography, a 
list of four translation sources, and a four-column index which 
would be more serviceable if it included subjects as well as names. 
Contemporary history and criticism are well apphed, and the 
general mechanics of such a study are all in place. Furthermore, 
Dr. Hauch displays a commendable insight into the essence of 
Keller's thought, and the book contains a substantial number of 
excellent observations, rightly seized and felicitously expressed. 

Nevertheless, I must confess that close study of these pages 
left me with a decided feehng of disappointment: so promising a 
beginning should have been crowned by a more satisfying work. 

In the first place, the study begins with a certain vagueness 
of aim which is never wholly cleared up. Both "democracy" 
and "ideahsm" have not merely the inherent indefiniteness which 
attaches to all abstract concepts: both of them are also much- 
abused catch-words, which have been bandied about by writers 
of the most diverse cast of thought. It would then have been a 
welcome guide to the reader if the author had set out by indicating 
the sense in which he wishes us to understand these terms. As a 
matter of fact, he almost everywhere contents himself with the 
mere statement that Keller's principles are democratic and ideal- 
istic. 
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Occasionally, to be sure, he does say something about democ- 
racy, although seldom in a place where the casual reader would 
look for it — and the index does not help; but in such cases 
he does not always seem wholly orthodox on the subject, or else 
he misleads by ineptness of expression. Thus in the passage just 
quoted, the words " he had the power of extracting ..." evidently 
refer to Keller's "indestructible idealism"; are we then to assume 
that his "clear and cathoUc vision for things as they are" exempli- 
fies his democracy? Still more questionable (since the former 
passage is open to a reasonable interpretation) is the following: 
"This is democracy of the most radical kind applied to the problems 
of the inner life: in the last analysis, each must be his own priest 
and his own judge." (p. 53) If this be indeed democracy, my 
schooling has been in vain. Once, however, to do him justice, 
Dr. Hauch does tell us at least what Keller's democratic ideal was, 
in a passage tucked away near the end of Chapter II. "To this 
travesty of democratic thinking, Keller would oppose his own ideal 
a guarantee to all of the opportunity to work out their own indivi- 
dual destiny in private well-being and in harmony with the interests 
of the community at large . . . opportunity for everyone, 
privilege and abuse of power for no one." (p. 38) 

This admirably clear and judicious statement indicates that 
Dr. Hauch was equally capable of defining "idealism," had he 
so chosen. But he has not done so, unless various allusions to 
optimism and the sketching of Keller's "Ideals," religious, edu- 
cational, and artistic, are supposed to cover the ground. But 
to my thinking, idealism and optimism are by no means identical, 
and if the possession of "ideals" constitutes an ideahst, then 
every thinking man is one. The failure to grapple with the prob- 
lem of idealism is the more regrettable that Dr. Hauch devotes 
much space to an exposition of Keller's realism. Now, philoso- 
phically speaking, these things cannot very well co-exist in one 
mind. Yet there is no contradiction in Gottfried Keller, for 
it is not philosophical, but literary realism with which we have 
to do — a very different bird; and the "idealism" that bulks so 
large here is neither strictly philosophical nor strictly hterary, 
I should say, but something between the two, an idealism of 
life. Yet Dr. Hauch lets us make these discoveries for ourselves, 
and indeed his own theory apears to be not beyond cavil. Listen 
to his remarks on realism (p. 59) : " Mere verisimilitude, however, 
is not necessarily all there is to reahsm. There are certain inci- 
dents and characters in the works of Keller which at first sight 
look like the inventions of fancy, but which are found to have a 
solid foundation in actual fact." Does Dr. Hauch really think 
that a writer who takes his characters from actual life is eo ipso 
a "realist"? 

A similar vagueness of thought permeates the entire treatise 
and vitiates much that might otherwise be excellent. Thus, 
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Dr. Hauch finds considerable traces of Romanticism in Keller's 
work, but this he could hardly incorporate under his title; so he 
is at pains to explain to us (p. 1) that the Romanticists' overthrow 
of the canons of style and technic was an outcropping of democratic 
tendencies — a questionable theory, to say the least. But when 
he takes up Keller's Romanticism, he finds no formlessness to 
record, merely willingness to use typically Romantic subjects. 
Now such subjects, he has already pointed out, evince an attitude 
"of aristocratic aloofness from the world of everyday affairs" (p. 1) 
Again, he tells us that propagandism is one of the three main 
tendencies of the 19th century represented in Keller's writings, 
and his characterization of it is as follows (p. 2): "What Max 
Koch says of Heine is undoubtedly true, more or less, of much 
of the propaganda carried on by these writers (of Young Germany) : 
'Not the truth, only the effect, is what counts; not to convince 
is the object, but to cast off with irresistible riducule every con- 
viction as disturbing and burdensome. ' " Must not every reader 
of these words expect to find Keller aiming not at truth but at 
effects, not trying to convince but to ridicule? Yet nothing 
could be less characteristic of Keller, whom we presently see, a 
man of radical convictions and of ardent political sympathies, 
merely giving vigorous expression to the faith that is in him. 

Not merely does Dr. Hauch fail to be consistent, as in these 
examples: he fails to keep his main purpose in view. Thus 
Chapters III and IV, excellent as is much of their matter, are 
almost wholly detached from the rest of the treatise, so that 
as they stand, the title could not be legitimately more than e.g. 
"The Ideals of Gottfried Keller." For while the author dis- 
cusses at length and ably Keller's educational and artistic ideals, 
he persistently neglects to relate them either to his democracy 
or his idealism. The result is a total lack of organization in 
the second half of the book. Similarly, the extended analysis 
of Green Henry (pp. 59 ff.) is left without bearing on the subject 
in hand. Yet all these matters might easily have been made to 
illuminate the author's thesis, and so not merely lose nothing 
of their present importance, but actually gain for themselves a 
deeper significance in the process. 

Finally, to have done with this matter of vagueness, the very 
brief conclusion is the most unsatisfactory passage in the book. 
It neither sums up nor clarifies: it merely rambles along the path 
Dr. Hauch has elected to follow, until it suddenly stops short 
with a bump, like a switch-engine striking a stray freight-car. 
I quote the final paragraph verbatim: "In his choice of material 
Keller is, in the main, a realist. He is furthermore a realist in 
the convincing consistency with which he proceeds to develop 
the problem before him. The solution grows naturally out of the 
material presented. In all his works he reveals a conception of 
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life in which are combined and blended a sobered and enlightened 
democracy with sane and sound idealism." 

Dr. Hauch is to be commended for his practice of giving liberal 
quotations from Keller in English translation: when such exam- 
ples are not translated, any hope of reaching the general public 
is frustrated at the outset — at least for German theses! As to 
the translations, he says, very modestly: "my main purpose has 
been to convey the content as accurately as possible." For the 
most part this aim has been realized, and though the reader may 
regret the sacrifice of the feminine endings, every translator 
knows how greatly his task is increased by the effort to retain them. 
Only in two places I find Dr. Hauch not quite achieving his pur- 
pose. On p. 49 he translates as follows: 

If e'en on earth the Poet is endow'd 
With prescience that 'tis not the soul that dies, 
If at his touch from out the earthly shroud 
He causes all things radiantly to rise. 
What Keller wrote is this: 

Wenn ein Poet ein Stuck vom ew'gen Leben 
Ira Herzen tragt schon hier als Morgengabe, 
Wenn in Verklarung alle Dinge schweben, 
Die er beriihrt mit seinem Zauberstabe, 
Again (p. 15) for Keller's line 

Der schlanke, der blanke, der schwere Kuirassier! 
Dr. Hauch writes 

The long, the strong, the glittering cuirassier! 
He might have preserved both metre and sense by rendering 

In splendor, the slender, the heavy cuirassier! 

And will English readers generally understand the phrase (p. 29) : 
"do not let us quarrel about Caesar's beard"? 

I have noted a few misprints: idiosyncracies (p. 6), misbrauch- 
ten (p. 10), Hoffman (pp. 11, 42, and index), Vegeance (p. 23) 
imformation (p. 73). On p. 73 stanze (the stanze of the Vatican) 
should be italicized. On p. 59, there is a use of inner which is 
growing annoyingly frequent in critical works that lean heavily 
on German sources: "a record of inner and outer experiences." 

Bayard Quincy Morgan. 

University of Wisconsin 



ANNA OWEN A HOVERS; a poetess of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by Adah Blanche Roe. Bryn Mawr College Mono- 
graphs. Monograph series. Vol. XIX. Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, 1915. (8 vo. pp. 131). 

In her dissertation Miss Roe has made it her task to rescue 
from oblivion the name of a woman who lived at a time when 
"after an almost complete silence of five hundred years, since 



